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"Let*s be brothers and always live together." 

'Tm not your friend. You can't come to my house. 

"I love you so much I could squish you!" 



Are frieridships important for children? 

If wc listen to children, wo ranm)t help realizing that they feel their 
friendships are very important. Making friends, playing with friends, 
fighting and making up, aiid sometimes even losing friends occupy a 
large portion of children's time and attention. Children's relation- 
ships with one another provide oppctrtunities for learning that are 
different from those provided by parents and teachers. 

Adults' relationships with children often are veiy warm and iriendly, 
lyut they tend to focus on protecting and caring lor the children and 
guiding them toward becoming more grown-up: Children think of 
adults as all-powerful and all-knowing, '^atlier than as indivkUials 
with strengths and weakne.sses: Because adults control nvsources 
that children want and approve or disapprove of t heir behavior, chil 
dren try to gain adults' approval. 

In relationships with their peers, children can make equal contribu- 
tions and can participate in setting standards of behavior. They en 
gage in discussion, shows of force, negotiation, and compromist^ to 
r^ach agreement in their play. Through these interactions, children 
discover ways they are alike and ways they are different from one an- 
other. They come to recognize that they are not equals in all ways, 
though they have much in common. 

Friendships develop when children learn to respect their differences 
by cooperating for their mutual benefit. Chiidren help a friend with 
the expectation that their friend wiU meet their needs. When differ- 
ences are not respected and chiidren ignore or take advantage of 
each other's needs, the relationship goes awiy and the children find 
themselves Jn conflict: Efforts to restore the friendship, to recognize 
the other's needs and to make amends, often follow, though repeat- 
ed conflicts can lead to the end of the friendship. 

Through peer relationships and friendships, children learn what 
adults cahridt teach them, namely: 

Social skills. These include techniques for making and maintaining 
contact, for communicating effectively, and for dealing with conflicts. 
Adults can serve as useful advisers and models of these skiiis, but 
children need equals with whom *o experiment and practice. 



Realistic awaren^s of th^ discover qualities about 

themselves— for example, their relative strength, speed, or skill— 
through comparing themselves with people about their bvvn size and 
age Adults can tell children about their qualities, but children draw 
their own conclusions through observation of and interaction with 
peers. 

TTie value o/" beTxmifing and interd^endence, Casual peer relation- 
ships and friendships both^nvolve reciprocation— "I do to you and 
you do to me"— but friendships also involve cooperation for each oth- 
ers benefit— "I give to you and you give to me." Through these experi- 
ences of give and take, mutual trust can develop, Friends can count 
on each other. This trUst allbws children to develop a realistic ac- 
ceptance of themselves. Through feeling accepted by their friends, 
children come to enjoy helping their friends m iieed: Children also 
learn to value themselves as persons who can be friends. It is much 
more difficult for children to experience themselves as strong and 
giving in relation to aduits: 



How do friendships be^ii and develop? 

Children less than a year old get visibly excited when they see other 
babies but often treat them as objects to explore, poke, or pull. They 
may be attracted by a toy a baby is holding and crawl over to take 
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the toy, showing little awareness of the other child's feelfiigs: Near 
the end of their first year, children begin to look at one another 
more closely, to smile, make sounds, and offer toj^s to one another. 
They may also hit or bite another child in genuine anger. During the 
second year, toddlers who Iiave frequent opportunities to be with 
children their age often try to attract one another's atte. tion, to im- 
itate, and even to take turns. Sharing is especially difficuli Jor two- 
year-olds, who are temporarily very cbhcerhed \vith what is "mine:" 
Some children show preferences for certain play partners, perhaps 
revealing the beginning of friendships based ort similarities in tempo 
and interests. The development of spoken language in the third year 
adds complexity and richness to the children's interactions. 
Preschool childien, from about tliree to five years of age, are able to 
express some ideas about friendship. They usually view friends as 
momentary playmates, as persons who are physically accessible 
rShe lives in my building" or "He's in my car pool") or who act in 
pleasing ways ("He gives me turns on the bBce" or "She doesn't hit 
n. )■ "We're friends" often means "We play together." Mutuality is riot 
always^riecessary- Ws^ I like him" cari be enough. 

Children of f his age may have strong preferences and enduring rela- 
tionships with peers, but they usually do riot talk about the personal- 
ities of their friends or the experierice of give and take; 
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Young^ children tend to see fnendship as one-sided— in terms of 
what friends can do lor them: through interaction, children are cdn- 
fronted with hov/-Other rhiidren respond to their behavioi'. "If you 
knock my building down, you can t come to my birthday party" is a 
famihar message. In these experiences children begin to be aware of 
their peers' likes and dislikes ("She wont play with me when I get so 
silly") and to moderate their beha^/ior to please their preferred play> 
mates. The concept of cooperarion develops gradually children en- 
gage in moments of working together to achieve a cdmmdri goal— 
and nnd pleasure in their joint achievement. Sharing occits spon- 
tanea ?usiy as children recognize that oth<»rs have wants and needs 
too and choose to meet those needs and enjoy the warm feelings 
that result. Children begin to extend their experience of love within 
t»(e family to selected playmates their own age, thus gradually matur- 
ing ill their understanding of friendship: 

As children move up through the school years, they see one another 
as having psychoiogical attributes as well as physical qualities. In* 
creasingly, personality over the long term, rather than actions of the 
moment, becomes the basis for friendship. Children begin to see 
their friends as an enduring part of their social lives, rather than as 
playmates for as long as things smoothly; They are able to make 
cbriscibus efforts to repair a rift \n the relationship because of their 
trust in its enduring quality: 



These chanties in unrJorstaRding and behavior seem to come \vM\ 
mental developmeni and vv^ith experience in relating to peers. There 
is wide variation among individual children in the ages when these 
changes c ^^ur. Even as adults, we may form friendships on tlie basis 
of companionship ("because she lives next lioor anc likes to run in 
the evening, too"\ acceptance ("because I can trust him to be there 
for me even after I tell him the stupid things IVe done"), or comple- 
mentary nr^eds ("becau ie she needs me to listen^'). 

Do adults influiince children's friendships? Can they help? 

Adults can support children's growth through friendships by under- 
stahding what these relationships mean to the individual child and 
by showing interest and encouragement: It is important to recognize 
and respect each child's differing social needs and style. Some chil- 
dren enjoy having many friends, wMle others prefer one "best 
friend.': Many youngsters create imagiiiary friends who satisfy their 
social desires perfectly— for awhile. Children need privacy and soli- 
tude as well as friends, especially if they spend much time in group 
care For children, as for adults, a large part of their Equality of 
life —their happiness— is dependent on a reasonable match between 
their social needs and_ their social situation. Their sense of satisfac- 
tion over time is probably the best indication of the success of that 
match, even though there may be difficult mbmehls day to day. 
Parents and teachers can help children develop friends by being ob- 
servant, listening to and acceptinj^children'5 feelings about their rela- 
tionships, and, if heeded, arranging_appropriate opportunities for 
peer interaction. Children vary in their ability to benefit from differ- 
ent lends and ^tzes of groups: A shy or inexperienced child may be 
more a^ease in a small group with fairly close adult supervision. Lat- 
er on, that same child— or another child who showed more interest 



in social activities eariy on— may 
thrive in a less structured setting 
with a broader variety of poten- 
tial friends arid the expectation 
of riibre iridependent peer inter- 
actions. Some children enter 
eai^erly in^o the hurly-burly of 
informal neighborhood piay, 
whiie others need more shel- 
tered visits with drie or two chil- 
dren. In the early years, when 
adults have the greatest opportu- 
nity to shape children's environ- 
ments, they can encourage a 
variety of experiences— chances 
to interact with both boys and 
girls and with children of vaiying ages, cultures, and backgrounds— 
so that children can learn gradually to feel comfortabie with others 
somewhat unlike themselves. 

Although children learn the skills of making and inaintaining friend- 
ships primarily through trial and error with one another, they some- 
times rieed adults to help them get started: A young '-hild may 
desperately want to play with another child but be too hesitant or 
too overpowering and be ignored or rebuffed. To give such a child 
the opportunity to develop social skills, an adult could suggest specif- 
ic approaches: 

"She doesn't want to play when you hit her with the baii: Try rolling 
it to her." 

"He like.s doing puzzles, too. You couid ask him to help you find 
which piece fits in there:'' 

"Would youjike to ask her to go to the laundromat with us? We 
coaid get an ice cream cone and look at the fire engines next door 
while we're waiting for the wash to di^." 

Aduit involvement may be rieeded when the inevitable cojnflicts be- 
tween children arise— if the children seem unable to work them out 
on their own. Children may need adults to stop physical violence, to 
hear and acknowledge their feelings, and to guide them in develop- 
ing communication techniques that can help them maintair their 
play. 

"You sound very mad. Can you tell him what yoa want? He can't un- 
derstand when you scream at him." 
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"They won't let you play? LeVs iisten a minute and se^ S^l^^^ iheyre 
playing. Seems like they're getting ready to go oh thei'' ^Oj^^;; t)o you 
suppose you could bring some fishing poles and ask ^^^^ if they'd 
like to catch some big fish?" 

Given such help, children often find their ov n ways ^'^^^s^jvipg con- 
flict. Sometimes their solutions may not seem "fair" t^^ ^^Ults, but in 
most cases, the process of figuring out a satisfying af'^^g^^ent Is 
rnore important than meeting aduit standards of fairn^-^^ 

The skills children need to learn as tiiey .struggle to ni^nei^^ conflict 

vary depending on the persdhality of the child: 

The overly aggressive child . . . may need to learn l^^^ to listen 
to others without interrupting^or patting them dov^"> ^ow 
to accent reasonable disagreement gracefully withc?^^ ^X\ger or 
attack. The overly submissive child, in tUrh, may h^^^ to je^rn 
how to stand up for himself with a definite pbstur^ ^n^j ^ ^^^j- 
tone of voice that communicates conviction. ^ 



ehildren need other skills as they learn to "be friends/ Cultivate 
continuing relationships with other cMdrjeh: AJthougl^^^itia) attrac- 
tion is often based on similarities, building more lastii^S boj^^s de- 
pends on being abie to ^ive others attention, appreciati*°^n, affection 
arid cooperation. Chiidren learn these abilities by exp^"^n^ii,g tbern, 
from being given attention, appreciation, af^ction, arid ^^Oopef^^tion ' 
in relationshjps with iraportarit people in their lives, s^^^ ^ parents 
teachers, and older chUdreri. Children also absorb ide^ ^bo^t how 
to be a friend by observirig adult interactions— how th^y c^Oit,murii- 
cate, listen, arid solve problems. 
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^^ri value and suppprt^j^ii^jj-en's efforts to frieads by Jis- 
tonm_k, wi^j^ respect, to their d^ijghts and coHipIaini^g about their so- 
cial bves^ occasionally sharir^g tj^^j^ feelings abo^t friendships, 
and by roading_or suggesting stories about relatibn^j^ip^ between 
friends, p^j,^ child who is havij^g ^ problem in a friendship, just 
k"^^"^^ that he or she is not tj^e only one who eve^ j^^^ ^y^^ p^oi,: 
leni can jypip ease the pain ahci niay clear the way ^ resolution. Of 
fering Understanding of the chij^^s feelings is more ^^geful in the long 
run than attempting to figure o^t who is to blame trying to solve 
the P^'obieni for the child. 

As c hilcjj.^^^^^^ older, they ate more able to appr^^i^te differences 
between themselves and their fj^jends and to choosy friends on the 
basis ^^f Complementary qualiti^g Psychologist Rob^j.^ White writes, 
"In ^ friendship, each member supply the other vvith something 
be lacks,^|. ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^j^^ ^ejrvjj^g ^ ^ model from vv^hom the desir- 
able Quality can be copied."' Friendships provide v^jyable ingredients 
for ps^'^Uoiogical growth towar^i a balanced personality. 
At tinies, parents or teachers rrxgy y^Q^^ about the ^^ffects of a friend 
ship tney ftel is damagin a chijd|^ Children usually ^^^e arav^n to 
each other for a reason, though t;hey may not be abje to express it in 
words^ Children need to rbecbrne themselves^ to develop as unique 
persons, .^^^^^ friehdsi^ips ^o experiment ahd explore hew 

way^ of being. When children a^e g^jj^g through perj^^ds of rapid 
eh^nge^ tj^ey often have a ^^^iety of intense but short-iived friend- 
ships that mirror their changing needs and sense of gelf: Adults. 
niight_Want to observe these relp^tionships carefully ^^efore taking ac- 
tion: Parents can arrange for their child to be with friends in the 
hbme^ If tf^^ children behave in vvtays the parents cahnot approve, 
the first sj^^p j^jgj^i- be to talk children abo^^ tj^e behavior, 

rather than assuming that the fj.jej^dship is at fault. Children often 
need help strengthening their own codes of behavi^^r. 
Occasional adult intervention ejid a relationship js justified. Par- 
ents have the responsibility to pj^^tect and guide th^j^. children ac- 
cording to tj^eir best uriderstan^j^g ^^f ^h at is good for them. 
Intervention isJikely to be least damaging to the parent-child reia- 
tionship if the parent ackhowlecjges the basis of the action ("I believe 
this is_very important and will be best for you, even tJiough I am sor- 
ry to it and know that you n^^y ^eel hurt and ang^) Communi- 
catihg^gehmn^ caring, rather th^n ^ need for power control, can 
help child accept the parent^; action. Supporting the child^s e^ 
forts to renew q,. develop other interests and to move toward more 
acceptable relationships is equally i,Tiportant. _ 
loosing friends can be a stressful experience for chU(j^gn, as it is for 
adults. It i^ a time when chBdren need understanding and patience. 
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They may feel lonely, depressed, irritable, and angry. When the loss 
occurs because of a family move or a change to a different school or 
day-care program, the children have little control over the situation: 
They are called upon to make >he best of the situation without jtheir 
former companions: To help chUdreri through such changes^parents 
ne_ed to listen to the child arid express appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the friendships. Some children can see a change as an op- 
portunity to pursue new interests or make new friends; they beriefit 
from encouragement to reach out. Others focus on mairitairiing for- 
riier ties and may need help in writing, calling, or visiting old friends. 
Children often end their friendships because they arc maturing at 
different rates and in different ways thari their friends. Qne child 
may make a new friend or seek ways out of a reiationship while the 
other child still wants to be close. Children experience hurt, anger, 
ioneliness, arid guilt iri these break-ups._Rejection is almost always' 
painful to both parties. Helping chHdren to understand how their 
changing interests or styles contribute to the separation may ease 
the distress and enable them to become more sensitive and aware in 
future relationships. 
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Whether the loss of a friendship is from physical or psychologicai 
separatloR, within or beyond the child's control, it is usually a major 
hurdle in a child's life. Children's feelings are strdrig and real; they 
need to be heard arid accepted as important. Although the children 
must experience the pain of the loss, knowing that adults under- 
stand, care, and sympathize can free them from dwelling on their 
problems, thus allowing them to view the situation more objectively 
and to grow through the experience. Stories and books are useful 
too as children struggle to understand and adapt. 

Children and adults are very much alike in their social and emotion- 
al needs. We all want to be loved and accepted. We all experience 
the same range of emotions, including fear, anger, compassion, and 
joy. As adults who are helping children to develop their humanness 
through their relationships with other children, we can always turn 
to our own experiences for guidance. We might ask ourselves: What 
have various friendships meant to me? What did I want in those rela- 
tionships? What were iny feelings about losing a friend? From these 
reflectidns, we can get in touch with the importance of friendships: 
Then we can listen with an open heart to our children's experiences 
and help them grow in their own ways through their friendships. 



Notes 

1: Cited in Zick Rubin, Chitdrxm "s Frieiidskips (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1980), p. 55. 

2. Robert W. White, Tlw Enterprise of Living: Growth and Organiza- 
tion in Personality (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1972), p. 
304. 
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